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Elie Hwa Brumbaum 


A mural by artist Ellie Hwa Brumbaum adorns one The Village's latest guerilla tiny homes... 


Building the solution 


How unhoused people are housing themselves in the East Bay 


By Ariel Boone 


Editor’s note: This story was produced in 
partnership with the Community Based 
Newsroom, and is part of “The Right to 
a Home,” a series that examines home- 
lessness issues across the United States. 
The reporting is supported by a Solutions 
Journalism Network grant. 


NEEDA Bee says it was her idea to 
build the tiny houses. 

Three years ago, Bee was “one 
precarious situation away” from los- 
ing her housing again. She had been 
homeless before, when she was preg- 
nant with her daughter, and she was 
paying $1,000 per month for half of a 
basement — “an illegal unit with no 
ventilation that flooded and had black 
mold everywhere,” she recalls. 

Then one night, she huddled 
around a car with fellow activists after 
distributing food in encampments in 
Oakland. It was the coldest part of the 
year. 

“Our friends were either in the hos- 
pital or sick with pneumonia,” Bee, 
48, remembers. “It was so cold, and 
our people were suffering or sick. And 
I said, f--- it. Let’s build folks housing. 
No, really. We gotta just take some 
land and build houses.” 

That conversation between shiv- 


ering housing advocates took place 
in December 2016: One month later, 
the week of Donald Trump’s inaugu- 
ration, the activist group called The 
Village took over a portion of a city 
park to build autonomous housing 
and start a community. 

Bee, whose legal name is Anita De 
Asis Miralle, is the lead organizer for 
The Village. She had been following 
the “tiny home” fad, and knew that 
Bay Area homeowners were building 


accessory dwelling units (also known 
as in-law units, or granny flats), on 
their properties. She knew small units 
could be useful for unhoused people. 
But she was stumped on how to build 
them: “I know how to build Ikea fur- 
niture, and even that’s a challenge for 
me sometimes.” 

Then an activist named Io, from the 
eroup Asians 4 Black Lives, stepped 


Building continues on page 10 
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Chino (left) and Ayat Bryant-Jalal (right) construct a tiny home. 


| Donation: $2.00 


Iam one of the 
400 homeless 
youth in 
Berkeley 


FIRST-PERSON 


By Justin Jones 


Editor’s note: This story was produced in 
partnership with the Community Based 
Newsroom, and is part of “The Right to 
a Home,” a series that examines home- 
lessness issues across the United States. 
The reporting is supported by a Solutions 
Journalism Network grant. 


I became homeless at the age of 8 or 
9 after my mom enrolled in a 90-day 
rehab. program. My dad was a part 
of the problem and wasn’t present 
after she took the steps to a better life. 
While she was there, my grandma’s 
sister moved into our apartment to 
take care of my older brother and 
me. But when my mom got back, we 
moved into a family shelter in Berke- 
ley. 

After that, we never really stayed 
anywhere for longer than a year. We 
stayed in most of the family shelters 
in Berkeley, such as Sankofa, which 
was specifically for women with 
children. After moving through those, 
we started living with family friends. 
It’s hard to keep track of how many 
places I’ve lived. 

Iam one of the homeless youth 
living in California. The reality is that 
many young people are fighting the 
conditions of homelessness when 
we're still works in progress. Accord- 
ing to the 2019 Point-in-Time count, 
California is home to 12,396 unaccom- 
panied homeless youth between the 
ages of 18 and 25 — one- third of the 
nation’s total. 

In Berkeley, 225 such youth were 
counted in 2019. YEAH!, an emergen- 
cy youth homeless shelter program 
in Berkeley, reports the demograph- 
ics: three-quarters male, 54 percent 
Caucasian, 85 percent local, 73 percent 
active drug or alcohol users, 36 per- 
cent with mental health problems, half 
are not high school graduates, and 
79 percent have no source of income. 
Couch surfing youth are not counted 
under the United States Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) definition of homelessness. 
Advocates suggest that when account- 
ing for that demographic, the number 
of unhoused youth in Berkeley hovers 
around 400. 


Youth continues on page 4 


By Alastair Boone 


STREET Spirit vendor Arthur Roper died on Fri- 
day, January 24, of complications from a stroke. He 
was 83 years old. 

Art was born in Dallas Texas on September 5, 
1936. He lived in Berkeley most of his life, and 
worked as a custodian at the South Berkeley Drop- 
In Center for over 20 years, according to Executive 
Director of the Alameda County Network of Mental 
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Remembering Arthur Roper 


Health Clients, Katrina Killian. 


“He was a sweetheart, a loving husband and fa- 
ther” Art’s wife, Rosalind Smith, said. “He took care 
of my children like they were his own.” The two 
were married ten years ago in Downtown Oakland. 
She still smiles when she remembers the day he got 
down on one knee in his Fruitvale apartment and 
proposed to her. Rosalind says that Art is the reason 
she was able to exit homelessness. “He took me up 
off the streets, moved me into his apartment, put me 
on his lease, and married me,” she says. “He was 
the kind of man who liked to help people in need.” 

Art was homeless for the final years of his life. He 
was a beloved resident of the Here/ There com- 
munity encampment in South Berkeley. As of this 
writing, his death marks the fifth homeless person 
to die in the City of Berkeley in 2020. 

“Seniors are one of the most disenfranchised, 
forgotten groups of homeless people,” says Joe 
Pendleton of the Here/There community camp. “He 
wouldn't have died that day if he had been living at 


a home.” 


Art is survived by his daughter, Sandra. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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By Jack Bee 


_I'M prefacing this essay witha. - 
personal statement: I’m in favor of 
money and I’m in favor of me having 
it, which I do not. Money puts-food. 
in one’s belly, puts a roof over one’s 
head, and puts gasoline in one’s car. 
Without money, people die. I am for- 


_tunate to get a small amount of money 


from the U.S. Government, SSDI and 
SSI. If I did not have this, I would be 
in dire straits, if here at all. If hada 
lot, 1 would have choices. As it is, lam 
forced to live by other people’s rules. 

Moneyism is when.an individual. .. 
identifies oneself with their money. If 
someone has more money, they think . 
of themselves as a better person. If 
they do not have money, they are con- 
sidered scum. 

Classism is about respect toward 
those of perceived class. Perceived 
class pertains to a college education at 
an esteemed college, to the perceived 
importance of one’s work, and to 
many other things. Classists believe 
in the trappings of intellect, but the 
actual ability to think clearly may not 
be part of the picture. Instead, it is 
the perceived substance of what one 
knows that is valued. 

Moneyism and classism have a large 
overlap. When someone has money, 
it attracts classists. When someone 
achieves something of perceived class, 
it interests those with money. Classism 
sometimes, not always, has overlap 
with racism. However, racism, since it 


_ is commonly accepted as a form of ig- 


norance, is frowned upon by classists 
when it is overt. People of upper class 
will at least give lip service to proper 
non-racism, non-sexism, and non-big- 
otry. In fact, there is often overlap. But 
an acknowledgement of that will not 
happen. 

One of the biggest problems the U.S. 


_ faces is the inequality of wealth. The 
- middle class of earlier decades has 


shrunk dramatically, to be replaced 
with the rich and the poor: However, 
we are not just dealing with unequal 
wealth distribution. The opportunities 
to-better one’s financial circumstances 
have been closed up, intentionally 
I believe. It is easy to feel like the 
wealthy do not want to see anyone 
exist other than their fellow members 
of the rich people’s clubs. Anyone 
who is making a good living through 
hard work is in the crosshairs. Anyone 
who is poor who wants to rise out of 
poverty through hard work is in the 
crosshairs. 

Classism is destructive. Money- 
ism is destructive. These forms of 
meanness ruin people’s lives. These 
meannesses create anguish. These 
meannesses cause people to starve on 
the streets. These forms of destructive- 
hess contribute to global warming by 
perpetuating the system of capitalism 
that begets devastating waste. 

It is disgusting that there are some 
who own billions of dollars, who 
have fifty-room mansions, who have 
their own jet planes, have dozens of 


Alastair Boone _ 


_ Art poses for a photo outside Sweet Adeline Bakeshop in Berkeley, where he used to sell Street Spirit. 
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convents le ie have difficulty. 


paying their heating bill, or-who must 
go to soup kitchens to getia meal,» 
Money. is like blood: Under an 
unjust economic system, if you don’t 
have it, you aren’t nourished. Your 
body cannot exist without blood. 
And you cannot live without money. 
You need a way of eating and getting 
shelter from the elements. Money 
provides that. It is shameful that the 
rich project shame on the poor, pro- 
claiming that we are morally inferior. 
Maybe we weren’t born into the best 
life circumstances. Or, perhaps we did 
make some bad decisions. Yet, there is 
nothing intrinsic about lack of income 
that makes a person less of a person, 
and there is nothing intrinsic in wealth 
that makes a person better. 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna. His books are 
available for purchase on Amazon. 
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Moms a 


Oak land 's 
Robin Hood 

. _ COMMENTARY 

By Terry Messman 

THE Brave and strategically brilliant members 
of Moms,4 Housing have given the entire nation 
a wake-up call about the disastrous: shortage of 
affordable housing and the power of civil disobedi- 


ence to confront the injustices of gentrification and 
the eviction-for-profit system. 


It is astonishing that a small handful of homeless 


women in Oakland were able to launch a quixot- 
ic campaign that successfully battled the gigantic 
injustices of our era -- gentrification, real estate: 


‘speculation, eviction and lee and SOG 


levels of homelessness in Oakland. ~~ 
Yet, Moms 4 Housing paid a steep price 6 ie 


confronting the seemingly all-powerful Goliaths of Zs ae | 


gentrification and real estate speculation. - 


As a reward for their efforts to awaken the ee a 
munity about the suffering of homeless people, the = 


women were defamed as thieves and criminals by 
the officials of Wedgewood, a Southern California 
real estate corporation that specializes in profiteer- 
ing off the misery caused by housing foreclosures. 
_ Wedgewood has been buying and flipping countless 
abandoned houses in at least a dozen states. 

_ The David and Goliath dimensions of this strug- 
gle became clear when Alameda County Sheriff's 
deputies in riot gear utilized a battering ram, 
armored vehicles and a robot with surveillance 
cameras, simply to arrest two homeless mothers and 


two supporters. The women then had to face down - 
a wealthy real estate corporation and a court system 


that seems stacked in favor of big business. 

“They came in like an army for mothers and ba- 
_bies,” said Dominique Walker, a member of Moms 4 
Housing. 

What a long distance they traveled in such a ae 


time. In November, the women entered the vacant 


house at 2928 Magnolia Street in West Oakland in 
an act of civil disobedience, and two months later, 
they were arrested before dawn on January 14. 


After a thunderstorm of public criticism, Wedge-__ 


wood suddenly backed down from their corporate — 
tactic of slandering homeless mothers as thieves, _ 


and announced they would work with city « officials 


to allow the Oakland Community Land Trust to — 

purchase the property as a a home for the homeless 
women. 

First they attack you with riot police and iettenos 

rams, then they jail-you, then they defame you as 

thieves — and then you win. 
_ The vision of Moms 4 Housing reaches beyond 
their personal struggle to find homes for their own 


families. The women were acting for the survival of . 
an entire community besieged by poverty, evictions - 


and economic displacement. That is why hundreds 
of Oakland residents came out to stand in support 
of the homeless women during the police clamp- 
down. | . 
And that is why so many people began chanting, 
“Let the moms-go!” when the police began hauling 


A portrait of Ddasngee Walker and Sameerah Karim made bya Moms4Housing fan. 


as off to jail. 
That chant awakened my own powerked mem- 
ories of the housing takeovers carried out by the 


_ Oakland Union of the Homeless in the late 1980s 
and 1990s. The Homeless Union staged dozens of | 
takeovers of abandoned houses, and in December of 


1988, the Christmas apie moved t us to pull out all _ 


- the stops. 


We held a large Christeaas celebration in a West 
Oakland church, with music, Christmas dinner for 


hundreds, and a huge toy giveaway to homeless 
children by our own kindhearted Santa Claus, How-- 


ie Harp, a disability rights advocate. 

_ After Santa had given away hundreds of toys, the 
whole Christmas party began singing and marching 
to the abandoned houses the City of Oakland had 


_. moved to Preservation Park. We handed out offi- — 
_Cial-looking deeds to the vacant houses to several _ 
homeless families, and then used sledgehammers 


and crowbars to break into the housing, demand- 
ing that all of the city’s vacant homes should serve 
homeless people. 


Several of us were arrested, but when the en 


arrested our Santa and led him in handcuffs to the 


arrest van, still in his Santa costume, dozens of 


children began unexpectedly chanting: “Don’t arrest 
Santa Claus! Don’t arrest Santa!” 

That moment is one of the most beautiful memo- 
ries of my life. We were trying to give the commu- ~ 
nity the gift of a Christmas dinner and presents and 
the greater gift of housing. What they gave us was 
even greater—a glimpse of the future where we all 


begin to care about one another. 


“Don’t arrest Santa!” Those simple words were, 
for me, the gift of a lifetime. 

That is one reason why I was greatly moved to 
hear that same essential chant once again by the 
people of West Oakland. It’s all about the heart and 
soul of a people who came out in support of Moms 
4 Housing. 

Just as hundreds of people demonstrated their 
support for Moms 4 Housing, the Homeless Union’s 


JC Orton 
Vendor Coordinator 


Courtesy of Moms 4 Housing 


housing takeovers often brought out it the | best i in 
human nature. Oaklarid neighbors who lived near 
the vacant homes brought us power cords s0 we 
could use their electricity, turned on the water, and 
brought us cooked meals and blankets. 

That is exactly the kind of community support 
that materialized when Moms 4 Housing took 
‘over the vacant house. People brought food to the 
occupiers, and stood in solidarity in front of the 
house for hours. When the arrests came down, they 


demonstrated against the jailing of the women. - 
‘It’s an eloquent demand for justice. It’s economic 
redistribution. It’s Robin Hood taking from the rich 


and giving to the poor. It’s Martin Luther King’s 
vision of a Poor People’s Campaign. It’s the cry for 
compassion that springs from the very —— of a 
people. 

It is welcome news if Moms 4 Houbiie i is able 
to reclaim even a single home from an economic 
system ruled by profit, exploitation and greed. But 

_ what I find most heartening is that the women real- 
ize that the greater struggle is for the lives of every 
homeless man, woman and child in Oakland. 

- As Dominique Walker told a cheering rally: “This - 
movement does not end today with us and with 
that house on Magnolia Street. We will not stop or-" 
ganizing and fighting until all unhoused folks who = 
want shelter have shelter.” 

One home does not end Notuelssateas But itis a 

start. It is a vision of what our world could be. Itis 
the cry of a small, outnumbered band of women for | 
pith 


Terry Messman was a longtime anti-war activist and 
homeless rights advocate who co-founded Street Spirit in 
March 1995. He was Editor in ae of Street Spirit for 
23 years. 
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‘Poor people dont have time for forward-thinking.’ 
Youth from page 1 shelter living becoming a constant in 


But I am more than a statistic. 

I graduated from Berkeley High 
School in the Class of 2015. This 
moment was a high point for my 
family. It was exciting for me as well. 
But despite the people in the crowd 
at Berkeley's Greek Theater, clapping 
and hoping the best for all of the grad- 
uates that day, a high school diploma 
did not change my conditions. 

Not long after, moved out on my 
own. Splitting up was the best finan- 
cial option left for my mom and me. 
It was cheaper for each of us to rent a 
room somewhere than to find a place 
together. I ended up couch surfing 
with‘a friend who lived in foster care 
in Oakland. Five or six months flew 
by. I enrolled in the fall semester at 
Berkeley City College, but I had no 
clear vision of where I was going. 
Finally, they notified my friend that 
she would lose her housing if I didn’t 
leave. I never intended for my friend’s 
housing to be jeopardized, so I knew I 

had to go. 

One of the on-site staff members 
at my friend’s foster care helped me 
get a bed at a place called Turning 
Point—a transitional housing pro- 


Craving some sense of 
normality made life 
itself feel like a never- 
ending race. 


gram in Berkeley for homeless youth 
between the ages of 18 and 25. It is 
one of only three transitional housing 
programs for youth in Alameda Coun- 
ty (Covenant House and East Oakland 
Community Project are the others). In 
order to be eligible for the waiting list, 
Thad to prove I had stayed in a shelter 
before. So I spent a. night at a shelter 
in Oakland. I paid five dollars for an 
overnight stay, food and a chance to 
shower. 

The experience was highly trigger- 
ing and uncomfortable for me. After 
growing up in shelters, it didn’t feel 
great to wind up back in one. I was 18, 
and everyone else was in their 40s and 
50s. It was heartbreaking to see those 
_ other people. I was Beyung: the fear of 


my own life. 
“There’s lots of trauma and lots of 
mental health concerns or symptoms 


that get exacerbated by being home- 


less,” says Kellie Knox, the project di- 
rector at the Fred Finch Youth Center, 
which runs Turning Point. “And also 
lack of stability. A lot of people have 
been so many places it’s hard to get 
your life together when you’re con- © 
stantly moving around.” 

I moved into Turning Point in 


_ March 2016. It was two or three 
months before I unpacked my things. 
In every living situation, I resist 
unpacking because part of me doesn’t’ 


know how long I’m going to be there. 
Eventually, I did unpack. As a_ 
resident, I had access to more than 
enough resources. I got to see a ther- 
apist, a financial adviser, and attend _~ 
big group meetings. It felt more like a 
boarding school or a dorm situation 
than a shelter. I ran into a couple of 
people that I already knew, which 
made it a lot more comfortable to be 


there. And the services did help. 


All of the meetings were mandatory. 
They encouraged us to learn how to 
budget and helped residents set up 
savings. There was staff who could | 
help you figure out what you wanted 
to do for work and a bulletin board. 
with job listings in a common area. 
And my therapist was pretty cool. I 
finally had the chance to talk to some- 
body who hadn’t been involved with 
everything I had been going through 
since graduating high school. 

I was not. alone in feeling this way. 

Mary Stackiewicz is another former 
resident of Turning Point. When she 


_was 18, her parents died, and she 


moved in with family members. Later 
on, one of her guardians died. The 
other kicked her out. At that point, she 


‘became homeless. Then, she found her - 


way to Turning Point. 

“I found the services there very 
helpful,” recalls Stackiewicz. “I was 
taking advantage of the housing 
resource [a weekly meeting where a 
staff member would pass out applica- 
tions for subsidized housing].” When. 
Mary’s time at Turning Point came 
to an end, staff helped her navigate 
Impact Hub, Berkeley’s coordinated 
entry system for homeless people. 
Through the Hub, they found her 
permanent housing. 

That’s one of the limitations of 


Justin, center, sells artwork with his YSA colleagues. 


Portrait of the author, Justin Jones. 


Turning Point. Residents are only 
allowed to stay there for up to a year. 
Even though I always knew it would 
be temporary, I never got used to the 
adjustment that this was the next step © 


_and that I would soon have to take _ 


control of my own future. 

That's the thing about homeless- . 
ness. Housing services like Turning 
Point are time-based, and poor people 
don’t have time for forward-thinking 
and planning. This is pose lbye hard 
for youth. 

I didn’t have a clear definition of 


- myself. Not having a sense of home 


causes youth dealing with homeless- 


ness to get attached to feelings of com- 


fort. You get attached to friends.and 
other people to make up for feeling 
isolated. If you can’t escape loneliness, 
you deal by escaping the anxiety of 
your circumstances. For me, I was 
skipping class to smoke weed, ex- 
periment with mild drugs, and hang 
out with friends. This is common for 
homeless youth. Some studies say that 
up to 81 percent of homeless youth 


“experiencing homelessness use drugs 


‘or alcohol. I felt like I had no distinct 
focus. 

When I realized I only had six 
months left at Turning Point, I start- 
ed to turn my attention to finding 
housing and a job. Turning Point has 


| Courtesy of Youth Spirit Artworks 
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_a bulletin board of low-cost Craigslist 


postings for housing, My budget was 
$500-$600 per month. I ended up 
trying all the listings on the board. For 
a long time, I had no luck. I either got 


no response, a fake response, or was. 
_ told that the room was taken. 


This was also a struggle for the 
other youth at Turning Point. As time 
went by, people’s time there ran out. 
The staff did the best they could to 


check in and ask how the housing 
search was going, but that didn’t 
change the fact that they had to rotate 
the current residents with others in 


need. Only one or two people secured 


housing that I knew of. They found a 


“place to rent, or family came around. 


The other people ended up just going 
back out to the streets. — 

According to Turning Point, during 
the 2018-2019 fiscal year, the program 
served 19 youth. Of this group, 82 
percent exited to permanent housing 
situations. Additionally, 60 percent of 
youth who entered the program with 
no income exited with some sort of 
income, and 55 percent of youth who 
exited left with competitive employ- 
ment. 

I got ajob at a dog daycare, which 
was right down the street from the 
sublet in West Oakland for $825 per. 
month. It was surreal to have my own 
room and pay rent. But in order to 
make enough money for rent, I took a 
step back from school. The shift was 
strange. It felt as if | was playing tug | 
of war with my future and the choic-. 
es I had to make to meet immediate 
needs. 

The difficulty that I was renee was - 
moving forward from what I had been 
through. The weight of being on my 
own and building a future for myself 
was heavy. The definition of what it 
means to plan for the future never 
set in for me. Navigating from my — 
first step out of the shelter, as well as — 


‘wanting to “keep up” with the same 


people I sat with on graduation day 
was clashing. Craving some sense of 


“normality made life itself feel like a 


never-ending race. 

Many homeless yous people share 
this experience. 

“Not being able to shower so you 
weren't exactly clean for your job ev- 
ery day. Not being able to eat every 
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By Emma Arnesty-Good 


Jojo doesn’t always consider herself homeless. 
The twenty-nine-year-old prefers to live outside of — 
that label. “I consider myself a part of this commu- 
nity,” she said. “Even though I am homeless, San 
Francisco is my home.” 
Born and raised in Eastern 
Washington, Jojo was drawn 
to the Bay Area for the 
culture and the prom- 
ise of the hippie dream. 

“San. Francisco is known 
worldwide as the place 
you come to put flowers a 
your hair,” she said, smiling. “ 

like to think it still is.” 

Jojo didn’t want her full name published, or the 
name of her hometown. She described it as some- 
where between Seattle and Pullman, WA. “Twenty 
minutes north of the Oregon Border,” she said. Jojo’s 
relationship with her family is complicated. “I don’t 
want them to come looking for me,” she said. 

Before leaving Washington, Jojo fell in love and 
married her husband, Colin; who was seated beside 
her on their shared blue tarp. “I was 19 when I met 
that man,” she said, looking over at him. “That's the 
love of my life.” 

In Washington, she completed her Associate’s 
Degree and took all of the required prerequisites 
to transfer into a four-year nursing program. She 
planned to finish her last year of undergraduate 
study at Washington State University, in their nurs- 
ing program. 

But in 2012, things got more complicated. 

Nine months before Washington legalized recre- - 
ational marijuana, Colin was charged with delivery 
of a controlled substance for giving a man 1.8 grams 
of marijuana. “He literally gave someone a bow] of 
pot and he still has those charges,” she said. 

Colin wanted to fight the case in court, but the le- 
gal process was complicated. Because the police had 


_ used a confidential informant, essentially a civilian, 
there were minimum sentencing rules, increased 


‘Even though I am homeless, 
San Francisco is my home’ 


charges and other legal hoopla. “We ended up leav- 
ing Washington and not going back,” she said. 

For the first six months in San Francisco, the 
young couple lived in Jojo’s car. Then the car’s bat- 
tery died and they didn’t have the money for a new 
one. “We finally got enough tickets for parking that 
we had to move it,” she said. “We had to push it to 
move it to the next spot.” 

Eventually, the city impounded the vehicle, and 
they didn’t have the money to retrieve it. 

“That made a big difference,” she said. More than 
the. shelter provided by a vehicle, her car enabled 
her to store her belongings. 

“T could sleep outside and go to a job every day— 
that’s not a big deal,” she elaborated, “But, where 
would I store my things or take a shower before I 

Of. 
: If Jojo can find one of those services—a shower, a 
laundromat, a storage cubby—she can’t usually find 
the others in the same location. “It’s almost impos- 
sible to get a shower when you have a clean set of 
clothes,” she said. 
Without her car, Jojo and Colin settled into the 
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Jojo lies in a San Francisco park. 


tight-knit homeless community in the Castro. 
“There’s a really good community of homeless 
people here,” she said. “There’s real, true friends 
here, which is something that’s hard to find in such 


_a lonely city.” 


People look out for each other in the Castro, Jojo 


said. “And, compared to downtown or the tender- 


loin, it’s pretty quiet here.” 
Jojo describes her days as “pretty boring.” In the 


absence of a job, she spends most days reading at 
her local branch of the SF Public Library. 
Most recently, she read a book on the subject of 


female anger. “The book looks at how anger is one 
of the emotions that gets swept under the rug and 
how, as females, that’s like the one emotion we’re 
taught not to express,” she said, “It’s not a good ° 
color on us, they say.” : 

The book talked about how anger is a normal 
part of the human experience. “It’s healthy,” she 
said, “And, it’s a driving force for change and social 


justice.” 


Jojo’s interest in nonfiction writing is a newer 
development. “When I was inside, like all my life, 
I used to be a really big fan of fiction, like science 
fiction, especially fantasy,” she said, listing the 
Harry Potter series and Lord of the Rings among 


her favorites. 


“But outside, I find nonfiction, anything from 
philosophy. to science-type books, psychology, really 
fascinates me,” she said. 

She dreams of going back to school, though now 
she’s more interested in psychology than nursing— 
cognitive linguistic psychology, in particular. She 
is fascinated by how language affects the ey we 
think. 

When she’s not at the library, Jojo likes to py 
music. Sometimes she plays the guitar and sings for 
money in the Castro. It doesn’t matter what genre of 
music. “I just love singing.” she said. 

Recently, Jojo’s husband Colin, an honorably 
discharged Marine, has been trying to get housing 
through Veterans Affairs. It’s a slow process. 


Jojo: singer, writer, free spirit 


Emma Arnesty-Good 


Jojo has thought about returning to Washington, 
where rent is cheaper. “Where I am from, what you 
pay for a studio here, like $1,500 a month, I could 
get a five bedroom house,” she said. 

However, Colin’s marijuana charges haven’t been 
dropped, even though marijuana has now been 


_ legal in Washington state for eight years. “I was sur- 


prised it never went away,” she said, “It’s so stupid 
that that’s whats keeping us out [of WA].” 


Additionally, Jojo feels connected to San Francis- 
co. “I love this city,” she said, “I really do try to take 
care of it because of that. When I leave an area I like 


to leave it cleaner than I found it because it’s my 
home.” 

Though aspects of the Navigation Centers appeal 
to Jojo, they haven’t been able to guarantee that she 


and Colin could stay together. “Every time I ask 


them about it—us being able to stay together—they 
say, ‘well, we'll see, or yes but no, not right now,” 
she said. For the last decade, Colin has been a con- 
stant presence for Jojo, helping to make her feel safe 
while living on the streets. “We’ve been together 
since 2010,” she said, “That's my best friend.” 

Jojo is thinking about finding housing. On Hal- 
loween she got an ID, which will allow her to pur- 
sue General Assistance. She says that makes her feel 
one step closer to finding housing and a job. 

By the end of our interview, the sun had set. Colin 
lay next to Jojo, tucked under layers of blankets 
and tarps. The next morning, I walk past Jojo and 
Colin’s blue-tarp bed next to the park. They do look 
safe together like that, held tightly in each other’s 
arms. 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in which someone 


who lives on the street tells us their story. Emma Arnes- 
ty-Good is a writer and researcher living t in her home 
town of San Francisco, oer 
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We must take matters into our own hands 
FIRST-PERSON ee 


“THE blind cannot lead the blind,” 
“Each one teach one,” “I can show 
you better than I can tell you.” 

Oakland is a city of so many races 
and cultures. Different, diverse, and 
from so many kinds of backgrounds. 
But one thing that unites us is the 
caring and loving people we are. No 
matter how hard the struggle may be, 
we always take care of each other. We 
are all in the same boat—struggling 
to live. We take matters into our own 
hands to get through life. 

“The blind cannot lead the blind,” 
“Each one teach one,” and my favor- 

ite, “I can show you better than I can 
tell you.” These are all phrases that 
we've heard or used before in life. 
It’s usually when we want to express 
deeply how we feel. When we're 
feeling like “Man fuck this! I’m gon’ 
do it myself!’ Sometimes we don’t re- 
alize we are doing this. But instead of 
waiting for the city to do something, 
instead of just going in and out of the 
city hall talking to actors trained by 
the theatrics of city officials, instead 
of waiting for politicians’ designs to 
make impossible promises that we 
cannot ever see—we do it ourselves. 
While this homeless state of emer- 
gency and the affordable housing 
crisis are being debated in and out of 
city hall by anti-homeless politicians 
and housed residents, the unhoused 
are still hurting and being hurt. The 
most in need continue to be neglected. 
The unhoused are still unhoused, and 


our numbers grow. 

The label of “homeless” hee or 
tunate connotations. It implies that 
one is a failure, is “less than”, and it 
undermines self-esteem and progres- 
sive forward motion. The use of the 
term unhoused, instead of “homeless” 
has a profound personal impact upon 
those in insecure housing situations. 
The general understanding of the 


Inti Gonzalez 


“homeless” by the greater public is 


often based upon legal definitions of 


homelessness, set down by specific 
governing bodies. The term “home- 
less” was first recognized by the UN — 
in the 1940s, as an effort to categorize 


people lacking regular living quarters. 


The fact that the number of un- 
housed residents continues to grow is 
not acceptable. And it makes no sense 
that California is the richest state in 


the U.S., but we are leading the nation 


in the unhoused state-of emergency. 
California has almost half of all this 
county’s unhoused. The United States 
is a rich country, and to see these 


deplorable conditions that the gov- 
ernment is allowing, by international 


“human rights —— it’s unaccept- 
oe : 


I’m guided by Ramis rights law 


_ as one of the leaders and advocates 
‘of The Village. We are one of Oak- 


-Iand’s leading service and advocacy 
movements for the unhoused. And we - 
believe we must take matters into our — 

own hands. “The blind cannot lead © 
the blind,” “Each one teach one,” and ° 

_ my favorite, “I can show you better 


than I can tell you.” We must create 
our own solutions to deal with this — 


because the city who should have 
dealt with it has failed to do so. If we 


keep on waiting, more of us will be 


unhoused, more of us will be suffer- 
ing, more of us will be ignored on the 
streets. 


Sant ean ea oe fa es 


Word on tha Curb covers the struggle to 
exist on the street. It is produced by The 


- Village—an advocacy group in Oakland. 


Tracy Lee is an unhoused mother in Oak- 
land Ca, a self-employed business woman, 
Mein refugee, and an advocate and media 
correspondent for The Village. 


problem. We must rely on ourselves 


‘My burnout pushes me toward always wanting to escape’ 


Mary Stackiewicz poses for a photo. 


Courtesy of Youth Spirit Artwor 


Youth from page 4 


day. Having to find places that give out free food 
and hoping you don’t work during those hours. 
Finding a way to get on public transportation with- 


out paying the full price,” says Stackiewicz, describ-. 


ing the daily struggle of youth homelessness. “[For 
some people], finding the things they want to do 


_that help them survive, they don’t really have the 


means to do it. I feel like that’s a huge impact.” 

[had the opportunity to dictate my life but got 
comfortable in the short-term accomplishment of 
having my own room. I didn’t change up what I 
was giving myself, though, and was reaching burn- 
out. My burnout pushes me toward always wanting 
to escape where I am at whatever cost. I always get 
this pent-up energy, that I wanted something differ- 
ent, but didn’t know the steps it took to get it. 

At some point, this pent-up energy came to a 
head, and I quit my job after about a year. I had this 
idea that I wanted to take a road trip and do a video 
documentary called “Where Did I Go?” around - 
the U.S. It sounded more fun than working at a 
dog daycare, but I lacked the overall in- between 
plan for where I was and how I intended to make it 
happen. 

But before I could olan the trip, I got kicked out of 
my housing for drinking in my room with a friend. 
I packed a backpack’s worth of stuff and got ona 
BART train to Berkeley. I slept outside in the hills 
that night, up by the rose garden. When I woke up 
in the morning, I had to find a new place to live. 


For a last two years, I’ve been staying with a 
friend’s family in Berkeley. 1 am working and (de 
ing them pay rent. It’s hard to figure out where I 
want to go from here. My brother recently moved in 
with us, and I took an extra job to pay his portion of 
the rent, to make sure he doesn’t have to be out on 
the street or bounce around like we've always done. 

It’s a familiar journey. 

“I tell them when they get here. This isn’t where 
you land. This is just where you rest while we 
figure it out,” said Dwayne, a shelter coordinator 
at DreamCatcher Youth Services in Oakland, on 


_ the organization's website. “For most, it feels like 


a landing, and when they leave, it is because that 
landing was soft enough to let them rest unbruised 
and unbroken until they were able to start ‘figuring 
it out.’” 

Iam doing my best to figure things out. When I 
think about the future, it revolves around wanting a 
house where I can invite my friends and family. It'll 
be me achieving the little things, but they will be the 
greatest achievements from my position. 

That’s what comes to mind when I think about the 
future. 


Justin Jones is a 22-year-old who lives in Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. He is a youth leader at Youth Spirit Artworks. 
Alastair Boone contributed reporting. 
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Use caution 


when telling 


people 
you were 
homeless 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Andy Pope 


WHEN I was first trying to get 
inside, I made sure my prospective 
landlord wouldn’t know I had ever 
been homeless. Why? Simply put, I 
didn’t want to jeopardize my chances. 
It was enough to tell him I was on a 
fixed income, which at the time was 
Social Security Disability. That alone 
is often a red-flag, without having to 
delve any further into information 
that might have worked against me. 


So, without revealing anything 
having to do with past homelessness, 
I was able to get a one-year lease on 
a studio room in a converted resi- 
dence hotel right off the bat. I’m not 
sure how much my reticence had to 
do with the landlord’s decision. But I 
suspect that, had I told him I had been 
homeless, he would not have been so 
accommodating. _ 

For better or worse, this inaugurat- 
ed a lengthy period of trying to hide 
my homeless experience from just. 
about everyone I met. When I applied 
for a part-time job, I certainly didn’t 
tell them I was coming out of home- 
lessness. Why should they need to 
know? 

I got the room. I got the job. I made 


friends in a rural community of artists : 


and writers where no signs of visible. 
homelessness appeared, outside of 
a handful of well-known locals. It . 


wasn’t until several months later. ae 2 


FEB? 


some people began to etepert some- 
thing was.amiss. . _ 

For one. thing, Thad severe e PTSD 
from years of living in a violent world 
where I and others were subjected to 
multiple assaults of various kinds. 
Moreover, I had used a street drug 
during the last three years I lived 
outdoors, and the long-term effects of 
that particular drug take a long time 
to get out of one’s system. As a result, 
my ability to handle stress wasn’t 
what it was before I ever became | 
homeless. After ten months on a job 
that would once have been easy for 
me, I resigned under stress, and re- 
turned to relying on a limited govern- 
ment income. 

It was then that I started to tell peo- 
ple about my past. After all, Ihadn’t 
lost my place, only my job. Because 
I was living in the poorest part of 
town—the part I could afford—I 
found that others in my midst had 
also been homeless. Many of them 
came from congested urban areas, as 
had I. So I bonded with the impover- 


ished who had managed to get inside, | 


the same way I had bonded with the 
homeless when I lived outdoors. 


homeless. But after a 


_that, whatever had hap- 


: month.for almost two 
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Unfortunately, some of my neigh- 


bors were into hard drugs, and the en-. 


vironment began to make me uneasy. 
Long story short, I eventually secured 


an apartment in a more secluded area, _ 
far from reminders of the more sordid 


realities of my former street life. I am 
very happy where I live now, and it is 
worth paying the extra rent in. ex. 
change for needed privacy. _ 


to tell others I’d been 
while, I began to eat 


pened in the past, I was. 
leading an entirely new . 
and much more fulfilling 
life. Moreover, I'd paid 
my rent on time every 


years now. “You know, 
I’m not about to land on the streets 


_ again!” I told myself. “It’s time I came 


out of the closet!” é 
So once again, I revealed my home- 

less past more openly. For a time, I 

felt a great relief, no longer having to 


walk about town as though there were 


a scarlet letter on my forehead. People 
in the performing arts community 
warmed up to me in particular, and 
there was even talk about getting a 
troupe together to stage a musical I 
had written—about homelessness. 

But as time went by, there was yet 
another reversal in my outlook. The. 
original elation of having released a 
great burden of shame was fading. As 
if the completion of a cycle, I again 
recalled the wisdom of not laying all 
my cards on the table at once. My 
circle of influence was expanding, 
and it seemed more effective to “get 
them on my side first”—whoever 
“they” were—before making candid 
admissions that could conceivably be 
a turn-off. 

I began doing volunteer work at 
the local hospital, as well as at the 
recovery center. I also joined a singing 
group, in addition to a couple the- 
ology groups. This naturally put me 
in the proximity of people who had 
never been homeless, nor had home- 


less themes on their minds. But when 
something triggered a memory from 
my past, I would often launch into an 
account about something that hap- 


pened when I was homeless. I some- 
times became very uptight ; as I did so. 


This, I. later learned, was a due to 


: my PTSD. After a while, I noticed that 


certain. people were. cringing when... 


ee al Ae such information to ae 
On getting thenew... 24) +) Anamevde: 
_ apartment, I again ceased 


prtrgy 


Why should any ere us be defined 

_. by some past identification... 
especially when the past involves 
the most difficult times in — 


one’s life? 


table. Not only was it “off-topic,” but 
it made them uncomfortable. It took 
me a while to realize that if everybody 
responded according to some kind of 
trigger from their own past experi- 
ence—whatever it was—these groups 
would lose their purpose entirely, and 
cease to function. 

So once again, I quieted down—and 
this time with new motive and pur- 
pose. In respect for the people around 
me, I resolved to embrace the present 
day, and cease to bring past experienc- 


es into play. 


After all, why should any of us be 
defined by some past identification, at 
the expense of experiencing the gifts 
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of the present? Especially 1 when the | 


past involves the most difficult times _ 


in one’s life? There is no hope, after 


all, in the past. We can learn from past 
_ mistakes, but there is only hope in the 


present—and in the future. 
50, as a 2020 New Year’s Resolution, 
I decided to identify myself first as an 


_..-advocate for the rights of the home-.... 
_less and the downtrodden. Only later 


might I reveal my advocacy to have _ 
been the result of hard life experience. 
If they find out in the meantime, fine. 
But there’s something off-putting 
about a “too much too soon” ap- 
proach. | : | 

Granted, my experience may vary 
widely from that of another. For one 
thing, I decided to move to another 
part of the world, where it would be 
unlikely that anyone knew about my 
past. But in the general case, I think 
it’s safe to respect the prevalence of 
the existing stigma—as evil and nau- 
seous as that stigma may be. If you 
let them first realize you’re a decent 
human being, it will go a long way 
toward getting them to stay in your 
corner, once you finally show your 
hand. 


Homeless No More is a column that 


features the stories of people making the 
transition from homelessness to housing. 
Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. He is the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth 
homelessness in urban America. 


“The Veil 


By Charles Curtis Blackwell 


Old scipoh ‘music 
burnt orange 


people at the table across from me 


ordered spaghetti. 


The waiter jerked, stumbled, 


and it fell to the floor. 
___ Sheis fired. 


_ Economics really is the issue. 
_ 1 dropped my hamburger at the intersection of 
__the 5th and Madison Avenue. 
_A yellow cab rolled over the edge. 
_ The pigeons scrambled in oe 


away, away. 


The news came in over a radio. . 


at the burger joint. - 


_ Government espionage, death, assassinations, 


and the threat of war. 


An old woman dressed in black with a fashion- 
_able hat sat at the lunch counter. _ 
She had a veil to hide her face in the mourning. 
And for whom does the bell toll? 


_ Sport talk radio. 


All the bars serving are presenting sports tv. 
Any game will do. The veil, 
An hour later the hamburger mixed with the 
crosswalk paint on the blacktop 
sul looked like mush. A bit terrifying to look at 


the veil. 


__ Adiscussion at the bar 
_resulted in half the audience 
wanting to raise a flag atop the building. 
_ Others wanted to burn it, truth be told. 
A car, a truck, a city bus, all ran over the = 
hamburger with onions. _ 


Then the rain came 


_ it no longer looked like art. 
Rather, it looked like a bomb had on 


the veil. 


Truth is so unrecognizable until what is a lie and 
policies versus law becomes distorted between 
guidelines, imagination, and rhetoric. _ 
The pigeons could do nothing with the rain- 
__ soaked mush once known as a hamburger with 
onions, tomatoes, and lettuce. 
_~But late that night a rat came from outta ae 


sewer and ate it all. 


The news a we are allin Savor of war 


_ patriotism. 


|The poll has been taken, then came a commercial 


_ advertisement. 
The veil. 
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Life is alla pose 


FIRST-PERSON oy 
By Ace Backwords | f 


LIFE is all a pose in a way. And I don’t 
mean that in a fake way. We all have our 
public faces that we put together in the 
morning when we wake up. 

And I’m somebody’s son. I’m some- 
body’s brother. I’m somebody’s uncle. 
I'm somebody's friend. I’m somebody’s 
enemy. I’m somebody’s acquaintance. 
I’m somebody who drew cartoons they 
used to read in a fanzine. And countless 
other roles. 

Everybody that knows me has their opinion about 
me. Some flattering. Some not so. Sometimes it seems 
like there are thousands of Ace Backwords walking 
around out there. Everyone has their own particular 
Ace Backwords that they’ve culled up in their minds. 


THE SWORDSWOMAN (DEMO) 
BY ANGEL BRINSTON 


Pipetite Chacha eotn dei cade sae 


Le 
JFreeth / Flickr 


If you collected all of these Ace 
Backwords together in one room 
they would all look different. Some 
would look handsome. Some would 
look ugly. Some would look cool. 
Some would ‘look like fools. Some 
would look wise. Some would look 
confused. 

I got my own particular Ace Back- 
words that I carry around in my 
head. One of the thousands of Ace 
Backwords’ walking around out 
there. Everybody gets the Ace Back- 
words they deserve. 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and artist who lives 
in Berkeley, California. You can find more writing on his: 
blog, acidheroes. wordpress. com 
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- Oakland Public Works jobs performed by workers trading 
labor for incarceration, documents reveal 


By Jamie Omar Yassin | 


THE City of Oakland’s Public Works 
Department uses people sentenced to 
incarceration to do dumping reme- | 
diation, vegetation management, 
and other clean-up work through an 
Alameda County Sheriff's Department 
program, according to city documents, 
public records and statements from 
city workers. The workers receive no 
pay or benefits. The Sheriff’s Office 
administers the program, known as 
the Sheriff’s Work Alternative Pro- 
gram [SWAP], under an agreement 


with the City of Oakland that was exe-. 


cuted in April of 2019. SWAP workers 
who have been sentenced to under 
365 days in jail can trade an 8- to 10- 
hour work day in SWAP for one ay 
of incarceration. - 

The city also participated i in the 
SWAP program from 1983 until 2009, - 
when a dispute with the Sheriff's Of- 
fice—over required workmans’ com- 
pensation insurance—motivated the 
City to discontinue it. Last year, the 
City Administrator renegotiated the 
contract with the Sheriff's Office, add- 
ing SWAP workers to the City’s Excess 
Insurance and Workers’ Compensa- 
tion program instead of the workers’ 
compensation program that would 
normally cover City workers. The city 


. was required to seek City Council au- 


thorization to add the SWAP workers 
to the Workers’ Compensation fund | 


through a Council resolution. The City 
Council approved the resolution in 


October of last year and SWAP work- 
ers began working under the man- 
agement of the City’s public works 
department in May 2019, according to’ 


- documents received through a public 
_records request. 


The City was in the midst of often 


- headline-making budget and negoti- 


ation struggles with the City Council 
and SEIU 1021, respectively, when ~ 
records show the first SWAP work- 
ers came on line. In May and June, a 


proposed funding allocation for street 


repairs created a brief, but public, tug 
of war between Council members and 
the City Administration, specifically 
around 1021’s share of work. 

The replacement of vested union 
workers with other kinds of workers 
has long been a bone of contention 
between the City and 1021. Under 


Attachments: 


FYE, 


certain circumstances, the City is able 
to hire Temporary Part Time (TPT) 
workers, for example, to do jobs that 
should be assigned to vested union 
workers. These TPT workers earn 
less, cannot accrue seniority, can be 
fired at will and don’t get paid over- 
time-among many other differences, 
though they are nominally union 
members. SEIU 1021 even sued the 


_city over this practice. Rank and file 


members have also long complained 
about city-backed volunteer programs 
that bite into union areas of work—for 


: example, volunteers at Lake Merritt 


are instructed not to clean up areas 
outside the water for this reason. 

It’s unclear if the SWAP agreement 
was carried out with the cooperation 
or knowledge of SEIU 1021 leader- 
ship. SEIU 1021 spokesperson Carlos 
Rivera did not have information on 
SWAP available when contacted for 
this article. Public Works Public Infor- 
mation Officer Sean Maher said that 
the SWAP issue had fot come up in 
negotiations and was not included in 
a recently inked tentative agreement. 
Maher referred most questions to the 
Sheriff’s Office, and said that the City 


only “facilitates” SWAP. According to 


Maher, “The City’s role is to facilitate 
locations where the participants can 
perform the associated community 


service work.” 


But the City’s contractual role is 


-much more extensive than Maher’s re- 


sponse suggests. The executed SWAP 
agreement with the Sheriff's Office == 
contains explicit language 1 requiring 
supervision. There is no doubt that ... 
the City is required to supervise and 
direct SWAP participants as if they 
were employees, likewise observing 


~ all OSHA requirements specific to 


the roles and work assignments. The 


City must also notify SWAP if assign- 


ees leave their assignments without 
authorization. Likewise, the City’s 
report to Council refers to the activi- 
ties as “manual labor” and also states 
that in the previous iteration of SWAP, 
all assignees were under “the direct 


supervision, care, custody, and control 


of City staff during the course of their 
placement.” 

A records request shows that the 
workers sign in and are dispatched _ 
from the Public Works department. 
The documents also show that the 


SWAP PROGRAM August 22,2019 : 
OC082219.pdf 
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Documents obtained by Omar Vanein through a public records Requsst (19-4286.) 
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An Oakland Public Works truck in West Oakland. 


SWAP assignees are often embed- 
ded among several established work 
crews of City 1021 members. As of 
August, there were at least 50 SWAP 
participants being dispatched weekly ~ 
to locations throughout the City for 
clean-up activities, according to the 
documents—on some days, especial- 
ly weekends, as many as 19 SWAP 
participants are working for Public 
Works. | 

Tim Glaser, an SEIU 1021 member 
and Public Works employee, said 


_ that he was working as an acting 
“supervisor in May when the program > 


began. He was required to collect the 
SWAP IDs from the workers when 

they arrived in the morning and fax a 
record of their attendance to the Sher- 


“iff’s Office. SWAP workers were then 


mixed in with union work crews and 
dispatched to various areas of work. 

Glaser—a City employee and 1021 
member for over 18 years-said he was 
concerned over the sudden appear- 
ance of SWAP workers performing 
union city work. Glaser had worked 
in Public Works during the previous 
SWAP contract that ended in 2009 and. 
had filed a grievance during those 
years—but, he said, nothing ever came 
of it. This time, he says he also sent 
queries to union leadership about the 
reappearance of the program, but = : 
not get a response. 

Glaser has several concerns about 
SWAP assignees performing Public 
Works labor-their level of training, 
for one thing. But Glaser also notes 
that many of the SWAP participants 


} are taking weekend shifts, performing 
roles in which regular union workers 


often would earn overtime pay for. In 
fact, assignment emails show the City 
used SWAP workers for necessary 


_ weekend-specific tasks: for example, 


on Saturday, August 17, 15 SWAP 
participants were dispatched to clean 
the West Oakland race course ahead of 
Oakland’s Triathalon Festival. Glaser 
said he’s also concerned about the eth- 
ics of the program. “It seems like some 
type of slavery,” he noted. 

Recent public statements by Council 
Member Noel Gallo suggest that his - 
office made use of SWAP workers for 
his weekend community clean-up 
activities. At the July 16 City Council 
meeting [2:50:38], Gallo noted that 
he’d recently completed “certification” 
with the Sheriff's Department and 
said there would now be “volunteers” 


from the “Sheriff’s Department...from 
8 to 4 pm” on weekends. Emails from: 
Public Works reveal that SWAP par- 
ticipants for that following Saturday, 
July 20, were sent to areas in Gallo’s 
district 5. | 

SWAP participants can only ac- 
cess the program through a Judge’s 
decision during sentencing in lieu of 
incarceration. The SWAP program 
previously charged a registration and 
daily fee of participants, but accord- 
ing to Sheriff’s Office PIO Ray Kelly, 
participants are no longer required to 
pay anything to participate. 

The City’s report to the City Coun- — 
cil on the resolution allowing SWAP 
makes it clear that the City’s main | 
objective in contracting with SWAP 
is saving money—the report refers to 
an expected “20,000” work hours that 
SWAP assignees will do and “$2 mil- 


_lion” worth of labor costs saved yearly 


as a result: 

It should be noted that the report, 
which originated from Public Works 
Director Jason Mitchell, appears 
to have misrepresented the SWAP 
program as involving mostly those | 
paying off misdemeanor fines with - 
volunteer work. SWAP differs from 
doing community service in lieu of: 
paying fines for minor offenses—per- . 
haps the most significant difference 
is that SWAP participants go to jail to 
finish their sentence if they are found 
in violation of their agreement with 
the program. : 

Kelly clarified that the SWAP pro- 


_ gram is only open to people in the 


justice system facing incarceration.. 
Throughout SWAP documents-in- 
cluding the City’s agreement with the 


_ Sheriff's Office-the program is often 


referred to as “work-release” and the 
assignees as “inmate workers.” Ac- 
cording to Kelly, SWAP assignees gen- 
erally do work for the Sheriff's Office, 
such as washing patrol vehicles, or 


_ performing various tasks in Alameda 


County Animal Services. He noted 
it is unusual for a city government 
to use SWAP labor in lieu of eet 


waged jobs. 


Jamie Omar Yassin is an indenendent 
reporter who covers Oakland city politics. 
This article originally appeared on his 
blog, Hyphenated-Republic, where you 
can find more of his writing. 
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in and offered construction expertise 
to The Village. Things moved quickly. 

The structures were built in a backyard, with re- 
used wood and insulation from newspaper and old 
clothes. By the time The Village moved into Grove 


Shafter-Park—known to_many locals as Marcus Gar- " 


vey Park—they had built three frames for houses. 
An RV moved in, and a camper, and several tents. 

“For people who needed safety and sanctuary, for 
people who didn’t feel safe in an encampment or 
by themselves, 13 folks moved there together,” says 
Needa, who is unhoused again today after losing 
her housing in an eviction, and now lives in a camp- 

er with her family. “In the end, we had six houses, 
and two more on the way. The response from the 
‘community was amazing. We really ran this thing 
‘on EBT [electronic benefit transfer] cards and Home 
Depot cards.” 

They built a shared kitchen and had a supply - 
distribution system, where residents could leave 
and take items they needed. Village volunteers also 
combed the park for trash and removed weeds. “We 
cleaned out the drainage system says Bee.’ “We 
cleaned out the sewage system.” 

Then, on Thursday, Feb. 2, 2017, Oakland’s Public 
Works Department arrived and carried out orders to 
tear it all down.. 


‘Tuff Sheds’ vs. Self-Governed | 
Communities 


The homeless community in Oakland and local 

_ government rarely find common ground. “I’ve been 
_ very clear about my approach to homelessness,” 

- Oakland Mayor Libby Schaaf told CBS affiliate 


station KPIX 5 in June. “It is compassionate and it is _ 


‘The county could never do 
what we do, because we don’t 
just build shelter. We build 

community” 


- effective, but it is not joni or the Wild West. te 
Under Schaaf’s policies, Oakland’s Public Works 

Department carried out at least 133 work ee to 

_ close or evict encampments in Oakland in 2019. 
__ Since 2017, the number of unhoused people over-. 

all in Oakland has spiked by 47 percent, according 

~ to the annual Point-in-Time count performed on 
-_ asingle day each January. In Alameda County, - 
homelessness has increased by 100 percent since _ 
2015. At least 4,071 people are unhoused, a number 
advocates say is inaccurately low, and at least 127 
encampments of two or more tents, RVs or struc- 
tures are across the city, according to a recent survey 
by Street Spirit editor Alastair Boone. 

The city of Oakland allocated $40 million toward 
homelessness services in fiscal years 2017-2018 and 
2018-2019. A public records request showed it spent 
over $1 million between 2018 and 2019 on evictions 
and so-called “clean and clear” operations at over 
200 encampment locations. The city’s Encampment 


+The Lake Merritt Tuff Sheds in Oakland. 


Management Policy describes ’ ‘clean and clears” as 


“temporarily moving an encampment so that the lo- 
cation can be cleaned to resolve health and hygiene : 


issues and then allowing the encampment residents 


_to return.” But encampment residents say their tents. 


and belongings are often hauled away, too—and 
that many of these operations leave them without . 
shelter. Once evicted, they must decide whether to 
wait and return, or move to another curbside ee 


tion in the city. 
Schaaf’s signature program ‘to address homeless- ~ 


ness involves small, prefabricated structures that 
the city calls ’ ‘community cabins,” but they are more. 
commonly known as “Tuff Sheds”—named after 


_ the company that manufactures many of the sheds. 


Tuff Sheds are a product marketed to the public 


‘as outdoor garden storage, but the city purchased _ 
them with private donations to serve as emergency 
shelter for humans starting in December 2017. They 


have no electricity, plumbing or heating. The sites _ 


have port-a-potties and contract with a nonprofit to 


provide weekly mobile shower trucks. Currently, 
five Tuff Shed sites operate in the city. On the lots 
where they’re located, some under looming free- 
way overpasses, the austere shells of the garden 


sheds are lined up like barracks, on bare pavement, ~ 
surrounded by chain-link fence. The interiors of the 


sheds are metallic and industrial, with bare wood 
beams. 
- Since city officials have sabieccd Tuff Sheds as 


- a solution to homelessnes, encampment evictions 


in Oakland have skyrocketed. In the second half of 
2018, the city conducted an average of six encamp- 
ment closures per month. In 2019, that monthly 


average doubled, with a high of 20 closures in April. 


While Tuff Sheds have worked for some, the 


homeless community has been vocal about the rea- 


: February 2020 


Unhoused people know how to end the 


Alastair Boone 


sons why they area poor fit for many. No children 


are allowed to live in the Tuff Sheds, and residents 


are expelled for altercations or drug use. Each site 
has a locked gate at all hours, and the media is de- 


nied entry. Residents are paired with a roommate— - 


often a. stranger—in a space that i is 10 feet pees a 
12 feet long. 

In late January 2019, Oakland's assistant city 
administrator Joe DeVries declared the first Tuff 
Shed site a victory after just one year, claiming that 


76 percent of its 74 residents had exited the site into | 


permanent or transitional housing. But journalists 
are challenging the city’s early optimism about the 
program. 

A public acard request revealed that of the 338 
people served by Tuff Sheds between 2017 and July 
2019, 237 have exited the program. Of those who 
have exited, 21 percent ended up in places unsuit- 
ed for human habitation—cars, RVs, abandoned. 
houses, tents on the street. Just 51 percent of people 
who have left the Tuff Sheds were headed toward 
“positive housing destinations.” Some of those who 


. exited to rental housing had to move far away from _ 
Oakland. And five people who —- the Tuff Sheds 


were sent to jail or prison. 


- Homeless advocates say that the pace of evictions 


and the creation of the Tuff Sheds encampments is 
part of a plan to make unhoused people more invisi- 
ble and quickly clear the streets of encampments. 
Oakland claims its policy is to avoid closing en- 
campments and impounding RVs unless the city can 


offer a parking site or a place to sleep. But unhoused — 
residents say the city’s claim isn’t true—and that 


ok in the Tuff Sheds is no choice at all. 


Fomeless oe Can Help 
Themselves . 
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housing crisis. Will leaders listen? 
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YSA leaders and volunteers celebrate the completion of one tiny home. 


On a December night, as the sun set and the 
temperature plummeted in East Oakland, a vol- 
unteer named Paul continued working by flash- 
light, putting the finishing touches on a door and 


a locking deadbolt on a new 8-by-12-foot home for _ 


a 61-year-old unhoused Oakland man named. Eric 
DeGuzman, while cars zoomed by. The new home 


stands next to a tree and a busy road, in the middle — 


of an encampment. 
Paul showed off the space, which he had oe 


building for three weeks. It had two windows and a : 


door, and Paul planned to.build a loft so DeGuzman ... 
Village. “It keeps me going,”.Ayat. Bayes 


would have more storage space. Many of the ma- 
terials, like walls and beams, came. from donations. 


of Home Depot gift cards. But the windows were a.” 


special find from a salvage store in Berkeley. This _ 
was at least the ninth home Paul oe helped build 
for The Village. - , af 

DeGuzman pulled up on ane Diowle. and ded 
out Paul’s handiwork. He stepped inside and put 
his thumbs and forefingers up, framing a view of - 
the inner wall of his new home. “The tennis courts 
go over here,” he joked. 

Tiny homes.are often a part of es 


They exist within them and give people a: chance ts to : e 


sleep safely and secure their.possessions. + §.:/ 
Those who have experienced homelessness. SAV a 

there’s no comparison between Tuff Sheds and the. ‘ 

homes The Village is, building. “This.is far more. 


beautiful,“ said DeGuzman, who-had been sleeping 


in his new, sanctuary, for three. pene “This is more - 
livable, more; comfortable,“ . 

One of DeGuzman’ s neighbors, a man ninamed 
Hassan, says he has lived on this stretch of land. 
through four city evictions. 

“The city needs to leave us alone,” suggests 
DeGuzman, who knows that the city could threaten 
the demolition of his home at any time. 

Paul would like to see the city come pick up the 
trash. “Give us human necessities like showers,” 
DeGuzman adds. Whatever the request, the mes- 
sage is clear: Give more to, don’t take away from, 
the people living here. 

An outsider might not be able to tell the differ- 
ence between a Tuff Shed and a tiny.home. But The 
Village builds its guerrilla housing with its occu- 
pants in mind, including one model for people who 
have survived violence or incarceration. Bee calls it 

“crisis-informed housing.” She remembers explain- 
ing to students at Laney College, who were assisting 
with construction, why a tiny home would need 
more windows and doors. “The reason we created 
two doors was for it not to feel like a jail cell,” she 
explains. “And if you're out there, you don’t want 
to feel cornered.” 

Members of The Village fight for housing rights, 
attempt to stop evictions and deliver public com- 
ment at city council meetings. The group also 
wants to see the city stop demolishing and policing 
encampments, start providing crucial sanitation and. 


Sion ne 4 


health services, and allow community members to 
maintain self-governed ee ee 
ones with tiny homes. 

“The city could never do what we do, because 


_we don’ ‘fusts build shelter,” Bee says. “We build 


community.” 


Volunteers find great purpose in their work with = 
_ The Village. Ayat, a private carpenter. who was 

_- born to Black-Panther parents in. San Francisco, is. ., 
_ a 46-year-old, father of six and currently. unhoused ! 
_ in Oakland. He has struggled with mental health. . 


issues and does carpentry as a volunteer for The. . 
ChTth Bives 
me a sense.of being part of something.” 

Bee remains protective of The Village's. ee 
ee for rebellious housing—especially since el 


city has torn down 70 percent of the homes ther 
Village has:erected. But while reporting. this story, . 
at least six more tiny homes went up. Volunteers. 


held a public home-building event the weekend of 
Martin Luther King Day in January in East Oakland, 


drawing over 170 supporters to help oe elev- 


en tiny homes for fourteen people. 
. The fate of these homes is still unknown, as ce 


city is reluctant to allow renegade structures to: 

- remain standing. Some people have moved their 
. tiny homes from one encampment to another using 
_ forklifts, to escape demolition. In December, Bee 
_ estimated The Village had built 23 tiny homes, and 


roughly seven were still standing. _ 
_ Bee is the lead plaintiff in Miralle vs. The City of 


| Oakland, an. ongoing lawsuit about what she says 


was the illegal eviction of an East Oakland encamp- 


A banner hangs over the Moms 4 Housing home on Magnolia Street after the moms were evicted. 


: Courtesy of Youth Spirit Artworks ~ 


ment in December 2018. The encampment, which 
was called “Housing and Dignity Village,” was 
created by activists with The Village and the East 
Oakland Collective in October 2018 to denounce 
the city’s inaction on human rights for unsheltered 
people. It was demolished six weeks later. 

She is outraged that the city is so resistant to al- 
lowing unhoused people to run their own, self-gov- 
erned communities. Attempts to build tiny homes 
continue to be met with bulldozers. “There are so 
many different ways that the mayor and [assistant 
city administrator] Joe DeVries could have directed 
and allowed the encampment management team 
to address the entire approach of homelessness,” 
she says, “from tents to self-built homes, to Village 
homes, to use of public land.” 

At the time of publication, the city was not avail- 
able for comment. 

Instead of investing in self-governance, the city ae 
developed the Tuff Shed program. 3 

“You're telling us you had multiple millions of 
dollars and took our idea and made it worse?” 


A New Councilmember Promises 
Progress 


Nikki Fortunato Bas was elected in 2018 to rep- 
resent Oakland’s City Council District 2, unseating 
an incumbent on a progressive platform of advocat- 
ing for affordable housing and tenant protections, 
and for police accountability and racial justice. In 
May, Bas introduced a plan to reform Oakland’s 
encampment management process. The council later 


_ approved it, and her actions have won over some 
homeless justice activists in the city. 


Bas has vociferously backed several major policy 
changes, from homelessness prevention, to iden- 


_ tifying vacant 'land and buildings for sanctioned » 
_. encampments where the city won't conduct evic- 
_tions, to eliminating California’s rent-control-killing 


Costa-Hawkins Act and -working with the Oakland 
_ Community Land Trust to assist renters in Oakland 


with buying their homes, to avoid displacement... 
- She even pushed for the city to audit its encamp- 


ment policies. Her work with Oakland city auditor 
‘Courtney Ruby has now triggered a full encamp- 


ment audit. The audit will count encampments, 


~_ evaluate whether the city’s contractors are actually 
- fulfilling their duties to permanently house people, 


and determine whether the city’s policies of clear- 
ing, demolishing and ve encampments are 
lawful. 

Bas says closing encampments should be a “last 


resort,” and she calls for a moratorium on encamp- 


ment evictions during extreme weather events like 


_ rain, and smoke from‘ wildfires. She has also called 


for the city to assess the cost of providing basic 
services to all encampments, including showers, 
drinking water, toilets, trash pickup, needle collec- 


_tion and fire ues She ‘successfully pushed 
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California—California cities 
must open vacant state land 
for homeless shelters 


In early January, California Governor Gavin 
Newsom wrote an executive order that requires all 
California cities to make vacant state land available 
for emergency homeless shelters. The order would 
also create a fund to pay rent and build affordable 
housing for homeless people, the San Francisco 
Chronicle reports. The governor proposed to start the 
fund with $750 million in taxpayer money, which 
the Legislature will have to approve. The order will 
also create a state system to track how well local 
governments are doing in moving homeless people 
from the street to stable living situations. 


Berkeley, CA—Berkeley city council 
approves pilot program for a 
sanctioned homeless encampment 


On January 21, the Berkeley City Council voted 
yes on the idea of a sanctioned homeless encamp- 
ment, setting a new precedent in the Bay Area. The 
location is yet to be determined. 

The camp won't be set up until staff returns to 
council with suggestions for an appropriate loca- 
tion, a detailed plan and any needed municipal code 
changes, an updated budget, and a “good neigh- 
bor” policy for how the camp will work and run, 
Berkeleyside reports. The program was proposed by 
Councilwoman Kate Harrison and co-sponsored 
by Cheryl Davila, Mayor Jesse Arreguin and Ri- 
gel Robinson. The program would have two site 
managers and two housing coordinators. There will 
be no money for housing available for encampment 
residents. 


Oakland, CA—Oakland launches 
encampment management audit 


In January, Oakland launched an audit of home- 
less services to determine if encampment evictions 
are a waste of public money, KPIX reports. The au- 
dit was launched by Councilmember Nikki Fortun- 
ado Bas as well as Oakland City Auditor Courtney 
Ruby. The goal is to find hard data on the number of 
encampments, the cost of the encampment man- 
agement program, if these closures comply with 
city policy, and if contractors are actually helping 
permanently house the homeless. 


San Francisco, CA—FBI charges SF 
Public Works Director with fraud 


On January 28, Federal authorities charged San 
Francisco Public Works Director Mohammed Nuru 
and high-profile restaurateur Nick Bovis with fraud 
following a public corruption probe, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle reports. Authorities say the schemes 
involved fraudulent city contracts, an envelope of 
cash, improper gifts from a Chinese developer and a 
$2,000 bottle of wine. FBI agents have arrested Nuru 
and Bovis. Both men face up to 20 years in prison. 


San Francisco, CA—SF opens 


transitional housing for transgender 
adults 


In January, San Francisco opened Trans Home SF, 
its first transitional housing program for gransgen- 
der and gendernonconforming adults. The home, 
located on Washington Street, aims to provide 
apartments for 12 people 25 and older, the Bay Area 
Reporter reports. Residents will be able to live rent- 
free for one year as they receive support in finding a 
job, enrolling in school, and saving money to main- 
tain their own apartment. 


‘We're here and we're fighting’ 
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for a new policy that has eviction 
and “clean and clear” notices 
posted in multiple languages. 

At a December city council 
meeting where elected officials 
and the public sparred over Oak- 
land’s five-year plan to address 
homelessness, Bas called the plan 
not ambitious enough, because it 
aims for a homeless population of 
3,000 by 2021. | 

She says the number needs to 
be zero. : 2 

“We need to set a goal that’s 
about ending homelessness,” Bas 
said. “Unless we actually set the 
goal to be high and aspirational, 
we're not going to actually do the 
work trying to meet that goal.” 

Bas commissioned an Oakland 
policy and planning organiza- 
tion, Just Cities, to draw up a 
memo that reviewed the city’s 
plan. Just Cities recommended 
three programs that are reducing 
and preventing homelessness 
in other cities. The first involves 
having one coordinated cross-de- 
partmental team that all tackles 
homelessness together. Second, 
Just Cities suggests creating a 
permanent housing subsidy pro- 
gram to address the gap between 
incomes and housing costs. Third 
is implementing homelessness 
prevention strategies like land- 
lord-tenant mediation and evic- 
tion protections. 

Bas also wants the city to clarify 
which types of structures are 
allowable. She calls for greater 
“clarity” on building codes and 
fire codes, to protect residents 
and avoid the demolition of tiny 
homes like the ones built by The 
Village. And she is crystal clear 
on another thing: The city must 
focus on building affordable 
housing at 0-20 percent of the 
area median income (AMJ), and it 
has an immediate responsibility 
to house people for several years 
while the city invests in that new 
housing. 

“We have to use vacant land 
or buildings for longer-term, 
meaning three to five years, 
transitional housing,” Bas says. 
“That could include sanctioned 
encampments, co-governed 
encampments. It could be tiny 
homes that the Youth Employ- 
ment Partnership, or The Village, 
or some other organization build 
with solar power, so that there’s 
electricity, there’s a shared kitch- 
en, there’s an actual bathroom 
with showers. Because it’s been 
something that the city has talked 
about for many years and it has 
not yet come to fruition. I don’t 
know how much of the rest of the 
other parts of the city agree with 
that.” 

All of the city’s leaders must be 
committed to ending this crisis, 
Bas adds, in order to build the 
public will to make radical chang- 
es and end homelessness. “What 
we've got right now isn’t doing 
enough to help those people. So I 
am frustrated that [using vacant 
land] has not yet happened, even 
though it’s something the city’s 
been talking about for years.” 


As the Housing 
Shortage Persists, the 


Community Keeps 
Building 


East Bay residents are busy 
housing themselves while condi- 
tions worsen and policy change 
is slow to implementation. The 
Village isn’t the only group 
embracing micro housing. Other 
community groups have started 
to build tiny homes as well. 

Berkeley-based nonprofit Youth 
Spirit Artworks (YSA), Street 
Spirit’s publisher, is currently 
building the first-in-the-U.S. vil- 
lage of tiny homes for homeless 
youth. This project has prioritized 
unhoused youth throughout the 
planning process, from design- 
ing the layout of the space and 
writing community agreements 
to building the tiny homes them-. 
selves. Once finished, a total of 
26 homes will be available for 
homeless young people and their 
resident assistants. The proposed 
move-in date is July 2020. 

Elsewhere in the East Bay, un- 
housed people are taking direct 
action, and it’s reaching a fever 
pitch. 

Just before Thanksgiving in 
2019, a group of moms and 
children took over a vacant 
investor-owned house in West 
Oakland on Magnolia Street, in 
an act of nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience. The new group Moms 4 
Housing, helmed by passionate 
and experienced community 
organizers, successfully drew 
international media attention to 
the crisis created by real-estate 
speculators who flip homes for 
a profit while houseless families 
struggle for shelter. By the time 
they were evicted—at gunpoint, 
by the Alameda County Sheriff's 
Office—hundreds of supporters 
had rallied in front of the house 
they had occupied in peaceful de- 
fense of the moms’ protest action. 

“Our goal is to reclaim vacant 
properties owned by speculators 
[and put them] back into the 
hands of the community,” Moms 
4 Housing co-founder Dominique 
Walker explained, in Decem- 
ber. “Housing is a human right. 
Everybody deserves the right to © 
shelter.” 

Walker grew up in Oakland, 
then moved to Mississippi, and 
was priced out of her housing 
after returning. “I became home- 
less working two jobs, a full-time 
and a part-time job. I’ve talked 
to teachers who can’t afford to 
live here, nurses. You should 
have housing. You’re working 80 
hours a week and coming home 
to a tent. That’s not okay. And 
our children are on the streets, 28 
percent of Oakland’s homeless- 
ness is under the age of 18. That’s 
not okay.” 

The eviction notice for Moms 4 
Housing came from a company 
called Wedgewood Properties. 
According to an NBC investiga- 
tion, Wedgewood has 98 subsid- 
iary companies and owns 125 
properties in the Bay Area, and 
more around the country. The 
moms say firms like Wedgewood 
shouldn’t be allowed to keep 
houses vacant during a housing 
crisis—and they say housing is a 
human right, and should not be 
a commodity. The house they oc- 


cupied in West Oakland, dubbed 
“Mom’s House,” was empty 
for 18 months before the moms 
moved in. 

Wedgewood describes itself as 
a “leading acquirer of distressed 
residential real estate,” which, 
homeless advocates say, is central 
to the housing crisis in Oakland. 
Moms 4 Housing points out that 
there are nearly four times as 
many vacant units in Oakland as 
there are unhoused people—or 
about 15,571 vacancies. At a city 
council meeting in December, 
Walker addressed the council 
members, calling for the city to 
house homeless mothers and __ 
children in the vacant properties 
it can identify. 

“We want to see a change. 


_ Shacks are not a solution,” she 


said to the council, referencing 
Tuff Sheds. “People deserve 


housing. And our organization 


is going to fight until we all have 
housing. Whether y’all do some- 
thing or not, we’re here and we’re 
fighting.” 

After the eviction, it was an- 
nounced that Wedgewood would 
negotiate to sell “Mom’s House” 
to the Oakland Community Land 
Trust, and that it would give the 


_ City of Oakland the right of first 


refusal on buying its “distressed” 
properties. Both of these were key 
demands of the Moms 4 Housing. 
Just one mile away, a young 
woman named Stefani Echever- 


- rfa-Fenn oversees the 37 MLK 


encampment, which is on fenced- 
off, city-owned land. Signs 

inside name the encampment’s 
pathways for Sylvia Rivera and 
Marsha P. Johnson, pioneering 
transgender activists dedicated 
to helping queer homeless youth. 
Echeverria-Fenn founded this en- 
campment for longtime residents 
of her neighborhood, especially 
black women, who have been 
displaced and now face home- 
lessness. 

“Our lot can’t hold all the 
people that want to stay there,” 
Echeverria-Fenn says of the 
impressive space, which has 
chickens, and fruit trees, and sit- 
down toilets, and:trust between 
residents. “It’s proof that our 
project is a success; but-also that 
our project is not enough.” 

She would like to receive struc- 
tures like Tuff Sheds from the city, 
because the harsh rains this year 
create issues for tents. But the last 
thing she wants is a city takeover. 
“Anything not run by homeless 
people is not going to be respon- 
SIVe 7: 

What Echeverria-Fenn wants is 
simple. 

“Tf I could get anything from 
the city tomorrow, I would love 
to be granted that land and Tuff 
Sheds,” she shares. “But instead 
of being run by outsiders, run by 
our community of homeless and 
precariously housed people.” 


Ariel Boone is a freelance journal- 
ist and reporter for KPFA News in 
Oakland, California. She previously 
worked at Democracy Now! in New 
York. 


